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Executive Summary 



The Council of the Great City Schools has prepared this fifth edition of Beating the Odds (Beat- 
ing the Odds V) to give the nation another look at how inner-city schools are performing on the academic 
goals and standards set by the states for our children. This analysis examines student achievement in math 
and reading through spring 2004. It also measures achievement gaps between cities and states, African 
Americans and Whites, and Hispanics and Whites. And it includes new data on language proficiency, 
disability, and income. Finally, the report looks at progress. It asks two critical questions: “Are urban 
schools improving academically?” and “Are urban schools closing achievement gaps?” 

In general, Beating the Odds V shows that the Great City Schools are making important 
gains in math and reading scores on state assessments. The study also shows evidence that gaps 
may be narrowing. 

The findings in Beating the Odds V are preliminary and leavened with caution, as they were when 
we first published these data four years ago. The nation does not have an assessment system that allows 
our questions to be answered with certainty, although the Council of the Great City Schools is trying to 
solve this through the Trial Urban District Assessment of the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP). 

Still, the data from this report indicate that answers are emerging and that urban education may be 
establishing a beachhead on the rocky shoals of school refonn. Some data look better than others. Progress 
in math is better than progress in reading. Trend lines differ from one city to another. Not all grades have 
improved at the same rates. Not all gaps are closing. But the data overall indicate progress. 

This report is the nation’s fifth look at how its major city school systems are performing on the state 
assessments devised to boost standards, measure progress, provide opportunity, and ensure accountabil- 
ity for results. Data are presented on 65 city school systems from 38 states. The statistics are presented 
city-by-city, year-by-year, and grade-by-grade on each state test in mathematics and reading. 1 Data are 
also reported by race, language, disability, and income in cases where the state reports these publicly. 

Every effort was made to report achievement data in a way that was consistent with the No Child 
Left Behind Act — that is, according to the percentages of students above “proficiency.” This was not 
always possible, however, because some states are just reporting their results in this fonnat. 

The report also shows important demographic and financial data. Included are enrollment data by 
race, poverty, English proficiency, and disability status, and average per pupil expenditures. Statistics are 
also presented on student/teacher ratios and average school size. Finally, changes in these variables be- 
tween 1 995-96 and 2002-2003 (the most recent year on which federally-collected data are available) are 
shown. Data are presented for each city and state. 



1 Readers should note that the first report. Beating the Odds I, contained data on 55 city school systems. This year’s 
report adds data on Austin, Caddo Parish, Charleston, Christina (DE), Cincinnati, Duval County, Jackson, Kansas City 
(MO), Memphis, Oklahoma City, and Palm Beach County; and deletes data on Tulsa — a net increase of ten cities. 
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Where We Are Today: Key Findings 

To assess achievement in the Great City Schools, the Council analyzed state assessment data in a 
variety of ways. 

First, we examined assessment data at the district level for all of the Great City School systems 
from the time they were first tested by the state through Spring 2004 (the most recent available). We 
calculated the percentage of districts that had improved in reading and math over this period: (a) in all 
grades tested; (b) at faster rates than the statewide average in all grades tested; (c) in half or more of the 
grades tested; and (d) at faster rates than the statewide average in half or more of the grades tested. We 
also looked at whether the percentage of districts showing improvement since 2002-2003 . 

Second, the Council analyzed aggregate data across grades. We were seeking to detennine the 
percentage of grades that: (a) improved in reading or math; (b) improved faster than statewide rates; and 
(c) declined. We also wanted to know which grades were showing the most improvement. 

Third, we looked at the percentage of students who scored at or above their respective state 
proficiency bars. These data on fourth and eighth graders are reported using identical districts in 200 1 - 
2002, 2002-2003, and 2003-2004. 

Fourth, the Council looked at racially-identifiable gaps in student scores on state assessments. 
We wanted to determine the percentage of grades in the Great City School districts that have reduced 
achievement gaps by race and to discern which grades were making the most progress in narrowing these 
gaps. 



Finally, the Council looked at whether Great City School reading and math perfonnance was 
above or below statewide averages for each city. We did not examine school-by-school data or “group 
perfonnance within school” data — as No Child Left Behind will require. As those data become available, 
the Council will make every attempt to report them. 

Eight major findings about academic achievement in urban schools emerged from this study, Beat- 
ing the Odds V: 

Finding 1: Mathematics achievement is improving in urban schools. 

The Council’s analysis of district, grade-level, and student math scores on state assessments shows 

that — 

• 95 .4% of the Great City School districts increased their math scores in more than half the grades 
tested. 

• 68.3% of the Great City School districts increased their math scores in more than half the grades 
tested at a faster rate than their states. 
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• 9 1 . 1 % of all grades tested in the Great City Schools showed gains in math scores. 

• 54.2% of all grades tested in the Great City Schools improved their math scores faster than their 
states. 

• 55 .3% of fourth grade students in the Great City Schools scored at or above proficiency levels in 
math in 2004, compared with 50.8% in 2003 and 44.1% in 2002. 

• 43 . 8% of eighth grade students in the Great City Schools scored at or above proficiency levels in 
math in 2004, compared with 39.4% in 2003 and 36.5% in 2002. 

Finding 2: Gaps in math achievement in urban schools appear to be narrowing. 

Preliminary evidence from the Council’s analysis of math scores shows some progress in reducing 

racially-identifiable achievement gaps. The data show that — 

• 62. 1 % of 4th grades tested in the Great City Schools narrowed the achievement gap in math between 
White and African American students. About 62.5% of 8th grades tested reduced the White-Black 
gap; and 56.3% of 10th grades narrowed the gap. 

• 64.3% of 4th grades tested in the Great City Schools narrowed the achievement gap in math between 
White and Hispanic students. About 58. 1% of 8th grades tested reduced the White-Hispanic gap; 
and 60.0% of 10th grades narrowed the gap. 

• 33.9% of all grades tested narrowed the achievement gaps between White and African American 
students faster than their statewide rates. 

• 33.0% of all grades tested? narrowed the achievement gaps between White and Hispanic students 
faster than their statewide rates. 

Finding 3: Urban school districts showed math gains between 2003 and 2004. 

The analysis also looked to see if math performance in urban school districts had improved since 

2003. The results on 65 identical districts indicated that — 

• 43. 1% of urban school districts posted math gains in all grades tested between 2003 and 2004. 

• 23 .3% of urban school districts posted math gains in all grades tested that were faster than their 
states. 

• 86.2% of urban school districts posted math gains in half or more of the grades tested. 

• 56.7% of urban school districts posted faster math gains than their respective states in half or more 
of the grades tested. 
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Finding 4: Urban school achievement is below national averages in math. 

Despite significant gains in math perfonnance, urban schools as a group score below state and 
national averages. How much lower depends on the city, the state, and the test. Seven major city school 
systems (11 .7%) had average math scores in half or more of the grades tested in 2004 that were higher 
than their respective states. These systems were Albuquerque, Anchorage, Broward County (Ft. Lauder- 
dale), Hillsborough County (Tampa), Palm Beach County, Portland, and San Francisco. 

Three of these cities (Albuquerque, Anchorage, and San Francisco) had higher scores than their 
states in all grades tested. All other cities scored lower than their states by varying degrees. 

Finding 5: Reading achievement is improving in urban schools. 

The Council’s analysis of district, grade-level, and student reading scores on state assessments 
found that — 

• 89.2% of the Great City School districts increased their reading scores in more than half the grades 
tested. 

• 56.7% of the Great City School districts increased their reading scores in more than half the grades 
tested at a faster rate than their state. 

• 77.2% of all grades tested in the Great City Schools showed gains in reading scores. 

• 45.8% of all grades tested in the Great City Schools improved their reading scores faster than their 
states. 

• 5 1 .0% of fourth grade students in the Great City Schools scored at or above proficiency levels in 
reading in 2004, compared with 48 . 1 % in 2003 and 43 . 1 % in 2002. 

• 39.9% of eighth grade students in the Great City Schools scored at or above proficiency levels in 
reading in 2004, compared with 38.5% in 2003 and 37.2% in 2002. 

Finding 6: Gaps in reading achievement in urban schools may be narrowing. 

The gains in overall reading achievement among the cities appear to be occurring in a way that is 
also showing some progress in reducing racially-identifiable achievement gaps. The data show that — 

• 73.5% of 4 th grades tested in the Great City Schools narrowed the achievement gap between White 
and African American students. About 64.9% of 8 th grades narrowed the White-Black gap; and 
36.4% of 10 th grades narrowed the gap. 

• 60.6% of 4 th grades tested in the Great City Schools narrowed the achievement gap between White 
and Hispanic students. About 58.3% of 8 th grades tested reduced the White-Hispanic gap; and 
40.9% of 10 th grades narrowed the gap. 
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• 43 .4% of all grades tested narrowed the achievement gaps between White and African American 
students faster than statewide rates. 

• 3 1 .9% of all grades tested narrowed the achievement gaps between White and Hispanic students 
faster than statewide rates. 

Finding 7: Urban school districts showed reading gains between 2003 and 2004. 2 

The analysis also looked to see if reading perfonnance in urban school districts had improved 
since 2003. The results on 65 identical districts indicated that — 

• 26.2% of urban school districts posted reading gains in all grades tested. 

• 20.0% of urban school districts demonstrated reading gains that were faster than their states in all 
grades tested. 

• 75 .4% of urban school districts posted reading gains in half or more of the grades tested. 

• 48.3% of urban school districts posted reading gains that were faster than their states in half or more 
grades tested. 

Finding 8: Urban school achievement is below national averages in reading. 

Despite gains, urban reading scores are below state and national averages. 

Only nine maj or city school systems (15 .0%) in 2004 had average reading scores in half or more 
of the grades tested that were higher than their respective states. They are Albuquerque, Anchorage, 
Broward County (Ft. Lauderdale), Charleston, Hillsborough County (Tampa), Portland, San Diego, San 
Francisco, and Seattle. 

Three of these cities (Albuquerque, Anchorage, and San Francisco) had higher scores than state- 
wide averages in all grades tested. All other cities scored below their states by varying degrees. 

Who We Are Today: Key Factors That Shape the Urban Context 

Big-city school systems are different from districts in other settings. They serve a demographically 
different student body and they operate in political and financial enviromnents that are more complex, 
contentious, and competitive than smaller systems. 
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These contextual cli (Terences are significant and should be considered in any study of urban school 
achievement. The Council’s analysis identified three broad factors that warrant attention as the nations 
strives to meet the goals established by No Child Left Behind. 

Factor 1: The nation cannot meet the broad goals of No Child Left Behind and raise achieve- 
ment across the board without paying attention to students enrolled in urban schools. 

The Great City Schools enrolled 15.5% of the nation’s public school students in school year 
2002-2003. (This percentage represents a slight decrease from 15.7% in 1995-96.) More significantly, 
the Great City Schools enroll about 30% of the nation’s African American, Hispanic, limited English pro- 
ficient, and poor students. 

F actor 2 : Students in urban schools are more likely to be African American, Hispanic, or Asian 
American; to come from low-income families; and to come from non-English speaking homes. 

The Council’s analysis showed that — 

• 77.6% of students in the Great City Schools in 2002-2003 were African American, Hispanic, Asian 
American or other students of color, compared with about 40.5% nationwide. 

• 64.2% of students in the Great City Schools are eligible for a federal free lunch subsidy, compared 
with about 35 .2% nationwide. 

• 1 6.7% of students in the Great City Schools are English language learners, compared with approxi- 
mately 8.4% nationwide. 

• 90.3% of the Great City School systems have poverty rates above their statewide averages, and 
75.0% have higher percentages of English language learners than their states. 

Factor 3: Urban schools often lack adequate financial resources. 

F inally, Beating the Odds V examined financial investments in the nation’s urban public schools. 
Our analysis of National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) data found that — 

• The current per pupil expenditure in the Great City Schools was $8,209 in the 2002 fiscal year (most 
recent federal data available) — up 36.6% from $6,008 in 1995-96 (unadjusted for inflation). The 
national average grew from $5,689 to $7,734 — or 36.0% — over the same period. 

• The current per pupil expenditures of 47 (73 .4%) Great City School districts were above their respec- 
tive state averages and 17 (26.6%) districts — enrolling over two million students — were below. 

• There were 2,304,734 students attending an urban public school whose expenditure per pupil was 
below their statewide averages. 

• The share of all elementary and secondary school spending that states devoted to the nation’s maj or 
city school systems decreased slightly from 16.5% in 1995-96 to 16.0% in the 2002 fiscal year. 
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Summary of Findings 
Spring 2004 Results and Trend Analysis 3 

Math Reading 

% Cities w/All Grades Improved 70.8% 41.5% 

% Cities w/ All Grades Improved Faster than State 21.7% 15.0% 

% Cities w/At Least 50% Grades Improved 95.4% 89.2% 

% Cities w/At Least 50% Grades Improved Faster than State 68.3% 56.7% 

% Cities w/At Least 50% Above State 1 1.7% 15.0% 

% Grades Tested Improved 91.1% 77.2% 

% Grades Tested Improved Faster than State 54.2% 45.8% 

% Grades Tested Declined 6.5% 17.5% 

% Grades Tested w/Economically Disadvantaged Improved 92.6% 80.0% 

% Grades Closing Gaps Between ED and Non-ED 48.7% 55.3% 

% Grades Tested w/ ELL Improved 76.2% 71.1% 

% Grades Closing Gaps Between ELL and Non-ELL 50.0% 42.4% 

% 4 th Grades Improved 100% 89.1% 

% 8 th Grades Improved 88.0% 67.9% 

% 4 th Grades Closing Gap between Whites and African Americans 62.1% 73.5% 

% 4 th Grades Closing Gap between Whites and Flispanics 64.3% 60.6% 

% 8 th Grades Closing Gap between Whites and African Americans 62.5% 64.9% 

% 8 th Grades Closing Gap between Whites and Flispanics 58.1% 58.3% 

% 10 th Grades Closing Gap between Whites and African Americans 56.3% 36.4% 

% 10 th Grades Closing Gap between Whites and Flispanics 60.0% 40.9% 



Percentages represent changes in student achievement since each state began using its current assessment. 
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Summary of Findings 
(Percent Change between 2003 and 2004) 



Math Percent Change 

% Cities w/All Grades Improved 43.1% 

% Cities w/All Grades Improved Faster than State 23.3% 

% Cities w/At Least 50% Grades Improved 86.2% 

% Cities w/At Least 50% Grades Improved Faster than State 56.7% 

% Cities w/At Least 50% Above State 11.7% 

% Grades Tested Improved 75. 1% 

% Grades Tested Improved Faster than State 48.8% 

% Grades Tested Declined 16.9% 

% Grades Improved for African Americans 77.5% 

% Grades Improved for Hispanics 65.8% 

Reading Percent Change 

% Cities w/All Grades Improved 26.2% 

% Cities w/All Grades Improved Faster than State 20.0% 

% Cities w/At Least 50% Grades Improved 75.4% 

% Cities w/At Least 50% Grades Improved Faster than State 48.3% 

% Cities w/At Least 50% Above State 15.0% 

% Grades T ested Improved 60.8% 

% Grades Tested Improved Faster than State 41.6% 

% Grades Tested Declined 28.9% 

% Grades Improved for African Americans 63.0% 

% Grades Improved for Hispanics 61.3% 
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Introduction 



The movement to refonn education in the U.S. is fundamentally about improving America’s urban 
public schools. Conversations about standards, testing, vouchers, charter schools, funding, equity, deseg- 
regation, governance, privatization, Mayors, social promotions, and accountability are discussions — at 
their core — about public education in the cities. 

It is a discussion worth having, for nowhere does the national resolve to strengthen its educational 
system face a tougher test than in our inner cities. There, every problem is more pronounced; every 
solution harder to implement. 

As recently as a few years ago, progress in urban education appeared to be at a standstill. Critics 
noted that perfonnance was stagnant and urban systems seemed paralyzed by structural problems in 
governance, labor relations, bureaucracy, resources, management, operations, and politics. 

Urban school leadership appeared to have tried everything and come up short: thousands of education 
programs, hundreds of curricular changes, countless social interventions, numerous parental involvement 
strategies, all at a cost of millions of dollars. Among many observers, there was the nagging fear that the 
struggle was lost and the effort wasted. 

What happened to change the outlook, of course, was the standards movement. The public reminded 
educators — particularly those in cities — why we were in business in the first place and what we were being 
held responsible for delivering. 

Not only did the priorities of big city schools change, but the prospect for meeting our challenges 
brightened as well. And the first fragile signs that a turn-around in urban education began to emerge. 

Urban schools know that it is not enough to assure people that we are working harder to meet high 
standards or to say that the public ’s money is worth the investment, although both are surely true. We must 
back up those assurances with results — concrete, verifiable documentation that our efforts to improve 
education in the cities are paying off and that the public’s money is being well spent. 

This report provides a fifth look at the perfonnance of the Great City Schools on tests used by the 
states to measure student achievement And to hold districts and schools accountable under the federal No 
Child Left Behind Act. The report seeks to answer the questions, “Are urban schools improving?” and 
“Are achievement gaps narrowing?” With this report, the Council intends to provide a straightforward 
picture of urban school progress to the public, the press, policymakers, educators, and everyone with a 
stake in education refonn. 
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The report is divided into three sections: 

• The first section explains the purpose of the report, the methods used to analyze the data, and the 
limitations of that data. It lays out the main findings emerging from the Council’s analysis of state 
assessment data and other infonnation. It also presents graphs and bullets showing critical trends in 
urban student achievement, changes in urban school demographic conditions, and changes in how well 
urban schools are funded. 

• The second section contains profiles on each of the 65 member school districts of the Council of the 
Great City Schools. Each profile includes demographic data for the district and the state, trends in 
expenditures, and limited staffing data. Also included are data on trends in reading and math achieve- 
ment on the state assessments by grade, race, poverty level, disability, and language proficiency — 
where available. 

• The third section, the Appendix, identifies the sources of the data and the fonnulas used for computa- 
tions. 

The purpose of measuring student perfonnance and reporting it to the public is, of course, to channel 
help to the students, schools, and communities that need it most — and to honestly con fr ont shortcomings 
and pursue needed improvements. This report will show the shortcomings. It also lays out the challenges, 
for Beating the Odds V is not only a report card on urban education; it is a report card on the nation and 
its commitment to leave no child behind. 
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Methodology 



Methods for Collecting and Analyzing Assessment Data 

This report presents district-by-district achievement data on 65 major city school systems in reading 
and math. 4 It updates performance data published in previous editions of Beating the Odds through spring 
2004. It also presents results by year, by grade, by race and other variables. 

These state assessment results were collected by Council staff from a number of sources: state websites, 
reports, and databases. Each state’s website was searched for information that described its assessments, 
the grades and subjects in which the tests were administered, the years in which the tests were given, the 
format or metric in which results were reported, and changes in test forms or procedures. The decision 
was ultimately made to include data only for reading (or language arts) and math in this report, because all 
states reported results in these critical subject areas. 

Assessment data were then examined to detennine the number of years the state had administered the 
tests to ensure that the report included only results that were comparable from year to year. Data were 
eliminated if states changed tests or significantly modified their guidelines about which students to test. 
Texas, for example, changed tests in 2003, so results before then on the previously-used test were elimi- 
nated. The instrument in place in spring 2003 and 2004 was the one used in this study to report trend lines. 
Every effort was made by Council staff to track changes states made to their previously posted data. 

Data were also collected by race where reported by the state. Not all states report their disaggregated 
data, even if they gather it. Results for African American, Hispanic and White students are included in this 
report. Results for Asian American students were not included because of inconsistent reporting by states. 

Data were also collected on other subgroups when available. Results were included on economically 
disadvantaged students (usually defined as free & reduced price lunch or Title I), English language learners 
(usually defined as limited English proficient or bilingual), and students with disabilities (usually defined as 
Special Education). 

The reader should note that data are generally presented in the way that the federal No Child Left 
Behind legislation requires. We have made every effort to report the districtwide data in “performance 
levels” and to show the percentage of students who score at “proficient” or higher levels as specified in the 
law. 



Each district’s progress was then converted into an annualized change score in order to help neutralize 
the effects of differing testing periods. Achievement data reported in percentiles, however, were converted 
into “normal curve equivalents” (NCE’s) before an annualized rate was calculated. The annualized change 
rates were juxtaposed against the state’s progress over the same period so the reader could compare the 
district’s rate of progress with that of the state. The same comparisons were made by race, except that the 
sheer volume of disaggregated data precluded reporting on every grade. This study therefore focused on 
achievement gap data in reading and math for grades 3, 4, or 5; 6, 7 or 8; and 9, 10 or 1 1 , whichever was 
most frequently tested in each band. 

^ Readers should note the first report, Beating the Odds I, contained data on 55 city school systems. 
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In addition to the data presented for individual districts, aggregate test results are reported for cities, 
grade levels, and students. We did this by counting the number and percentage of cities and grades that 
moved up or down over the period the state had administered its current test. The analysis shows the 
percentage of cities that have improved in reading and math in all grades tested or in at least half of the 
grades tested. These results were then examined to see whether a city improved by either criteria at a 
faster or slower rate than their respective states. We analyzed student trends by multiplying the percentage 
of fourth graders who scored at or above their respective state’s proficiency bars in reading by the number 
of fourth grade students enrolled and then summing the product across cities. The same method was used 
with eighth graders and for analyzing math trends. 

The Council was also interested in detennining whether the percentage of cities showing improvements 
in reading and math had increased or decreased since our last report. We conducted this analysis by 
matching identical cities (65 districts) from 2003 and 2004 and examined changes in the percentages of the 
cities that had moved up or down. 

Cities are not ranked in this report on their perfonnance, nor are test results in one state or city 
compared with any other. The nation’s 50-state assessment system does not allow such comparisons. 
Comparisons within a given state can be done but they should be made cautiously. 

To solve this problem of not being able to compare cities across state lines, the Council proposed the 
Trial Urban District Assessment (TUDA). This initiative has allowed ten major cities to take the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) and receive individual district results. We look at these data 
and those for large city school districts in the aggregate to assess the significance of the trends we see in 
state data presented in this report. 

Finally, the individual profiles for some districts include local assessment data, in addition to the state- 
wide assessments. This was done to supplement the short-term trend data for some states that have only 
recently implemented their assessments or that have changed their tests. In these cases, the local test data 
are included only in the individual profiles; they are not included in the summary tables and graphs, which 
include only state assessment results. 



limitations of the Data 

The assessment data presented in Beating the Odds Fhavc a number of serious flaws that the reader 
should be mindful of. We have not been able to correct these problems since our first report was pub- 
lished, because states have not always changed how they report their results. The reader should be aware 
of the following limitations in the data — 

1 . It is not possible to compare assessment data across states. Each state has developed its own test, test 
administration guidelines, timelines, grades to be tested, and other technical features. It is not techni- 
cally sound to compare districts across state lines. 
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2 . Trend lines vary in duration from state to state. Some districts have trend data spanning six to eight 
years, while others may have data for just one year. This is because states have been administering 
their tests and reporting their results for different periods. And other states have recently changed their 
tests. 

3 . No tests of statistical significance were conducted on test score growth rates, nor are standard errors 
of measurement included in this report. Most states do not yet publish the statistics necessary to make 
these calculations possible. 

4. The number of students tested was not reported, nor was the number of students enrolled in each 
grade. Some states identified the number of students tested, but most did not indicate the number 
enrolled in each grade during the testing period. Including the number of students tested would have 
had little, if any, meaning without also including the numbers enrolled in the same grades at the time the 
test was given. 

5 . Each state reports its results in differing metrics or statistical units. Most states are now using the 
percentages of students above their respective proficiency bars, but a number of states are not report- 
ing their data in that way. The differing metrics used by some states can affect how good or bad the 
scores look and can influence the direction of trends. The Council used “perfonnance levels” wherever 
possible because of No Child Left Behind. Otherwise, we selected the states’ most prominently 
reported metric. 

6 . Tests also vary in their degree of difficulty. This report did not attempt to analyze the difficulty or rigor 
of a state assessment. A state with a challenging test may produce lower district scores, while a state 
with an easy test may have higher district scores. 

7. States use similar tenninology for the various perfonnance levels (i.e., advanced, proficient, basic, and 
below basic), but these terms do not mean the same things from state to state. A level of student 
perfonnance that is considered “proficient” in one state may be “basic” or below in another. In addi- 
tion, the scale from the highest possible score to the lowest will differ from test to test and will effect 
how close city averages look compared to their states. Moreover, the distance between any two 
points on a scale may not be the same, and the cut-olf scores for defining proficiency may differ. 

8 . The data in this report are limited by what each state publicly reports. There may be circumstances 
where the data in this report are incomplete because the state has not posted all of its findings on its 
website or has not broadly circulated reports containing the findings. 

9 . The analysis uses identical districts when comparing 2003 and 2004 results. Still, the reader should use 
caution in interpreting the results because districts did not test the same number of grades each year. 

10. State and national averages throughout the report include city data to which the states and the nation 
are being compared. We have made no attempt to back the city data out of state or national averages. 
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Demographic, Staffing, and Financial Data 

To place the academic gains in context, the Council collected additional data on district demographics, 
staffing, and financing. This infonmation came from various databases of the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, including the Digest of Education Statistics, the Common Core of Data, Characteris- 
tics of 100 Largest Public Elementary & Secondary School Districts, and other sources. The Appen- 
dix of this report has a complete listing of data sources for all contextual data. Trends for each variable are 
shown for school years 1995-96 and 2002-2003 (the most recent year for which federal data were 
available) — except for spending data, which cover 1 995-96 and 2001 -2002 (the most recent available). 
Thus, the period for this contextual data is slightly different from the years for which test scores were 
reported. 

Once the data were collected, the Council prepared preliminary profiles on each member city. Profiles 
were mailed to the superintendent, school board representative to the organization, and research director 
of each member district. Districts were asked to review the data, submit corrections, and add clarifying 
comments and end notes. 

Corrections to the profiles were then made. Few districts adjusted any of the statewide achievement 
reports, but some provided clarifying information about changes in state practices and reporting. All 
changes to perfonnance data were verified against state websites and other reports. A number of correc- 
tions, however, were made to NCES demographic and staffing data. The Council made those corrections 
but noted them with an asterisk, so readers would know which data came from the NCES and which 
were adjusted by the individual school systems. Finally, the Council decided to retain all NCES finance 
data as the agency reports it in order to maintain the highest level of integrity and comparability — although 
this meant using older numbers than we would have liked. 
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1. Math Achievement and Gaps: Where We Are Today 



Improving Math Achievement: A National Priority 

Over the past 20 years, the nation has placed a high priority on boosting the performance of U.S. 
students in mathematics and science. These efforts date to the Sputnik era of the late 1950s, but they 
intensified in the mid-1980s when America’s preeminence was threatened by the thriving economies of 
Japan and Western Europe. Corporate leaders, governors, and others published a flood of reports at the 
time citing educational deficiencies as the source of our economic problems and called for national action. 

Congress responded by passing the Eisenhower math and science education program in 1 984. In 
1989, the White House convened a National Education Summit in Charlottesville, Virginia, where Presi- 
dent George H.W. Bush and the Governors reached consensus on the need to develop national education 
goals. One of the goals emerging from this process involved making the United States first in the world in 
mathematics and science achievement by the year 2000. This goal was not reached, but efforts to attain it 
paid dividends as math achievement has increased nationally over the last few years. Beating the Odds V 
examines state assessment results to determine whether urban public school systems are also making 
progress in mathematics. 

Math Achievement in City Schools Compared to the State 5 

First, the Council examined data on whether city schools were scoring at or above their respective 
states in at least half of the grades tested. These data were disaggregated by district and the subgroups 
specified under AG Child Left Behind. The results showed the following: 

• Students in 1 1 .7% of the Great City School districts posted average math scores that were equal to or 
greater than the average scores of their peers statewide. 6 

• African American students in 29.6% of the Great City School districts posted average math scores 
that were equal to or greater than the average scores of their African American peers statewide. 7 

• Hispanic students in 44.2% of the Great City School districts posted average math scores that were 
equal to or greater than the average scores of their Hispanic peers statewide. 8 

• Economically disadvantaged students in 24.4% of the Great City School districts posted average 
math scores that were equal to or greater than the average scores of their disadvantaged peers state- 
wide. 9 

5 Results of the Trial Urban District Assessment are consistent with the data in this section. The large central cities 
(comprised of the 67 largest city school systems in the nation) posted a 4 th grade scale score of 224 in 2003, compared 
with a national scale score of 234, and an 8 th grade scale score of 262, compared with 276 nationally. Approximately 21% 
of large central city school 4 th grade students scored at or above the proficiency level on NAEP, compared with 31% 
nationally. 

6 Percentage based on 7 of 60 cities. (See appendix for list of cities.) 

7 Percentage based on 13 of 44 cities. (See appendix forlist of cities.) 

8 Percentage based on 19 of 43 cities. (See appendix forlist of cities.) 

9 Percentage based on 10 of 41 cities. (See appendix forlist of cities.) 
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